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The  LAlvH)  POLICY  CIECULAE  is  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of 
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information  in  the  field  of  land  economics  to  assist  the 
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MICHIGAN 'STATE  TAX 
C^ivUnSSION  APPROVES 
PE.OJECT 


A  project  involving  an  inventory  of  all  the  raral 
property  in  the  Sts.te  of  Michigan  to  provide  a  permanent 
assessment  record  for  each  parcel  of  -nroioertv,  to  carry  out 
which  a  State  WPA  allotment  of  $400,000  has  heen  made,  has 
recently  "been  announced  by  the  Michigan  Tax  Comuission,  and 
hy  Pesettlement  Administration  officials  in  the  Sta.te. 

The  project,  as  apioroved  hy  IVPA  and  Tax  "Commis- 
sion authorities,  contemplates  an  invei-:tory  of  all  the  raral 
property  in  the  State  in  sucli  detail  that  the  assessment 
districts  and  the  Commission  will  each  have  a  permanent  as- 
sessment record  card  for  each  Darcel  of  proi^erty.   The  total 
allotment  for  the  nroject  is  $2, 576, 904,  of  which  the  State 
WPA  has  released  $400,000  to  he  spent  in  the  next  three 
months,  with  the  assurance  that  if  a,ny  projects  are  continued 
"beyond  that  period,  this  project  will  he  given  precedence, 
a^d  the  field  work  called  for  can  he  carried  out.   Under  WPA 
regulations,  overhead  exnenses  may  not  he  greater- than  20 
percent  of  the  total  -nroject  cost. 

With  the  $400,000  allotted,  it  is  planned  to  pre- 
pare an  ownership  record  for  each- parcel  of  rural  prci";erty 
in  the  State,  to  correct  the  tax  rolls,  to  prei-'are  a  tax 
roll  index,  and  to  carry  on  exoerimental  field  surveys  to 
test  and  complete  the  development  of  the  forms  to  he  used 
later  in  the  field  work. 

Through  its  regional  staff,  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration has  offered  its  cooperation  and  assistance. 
Much  of  the  information  collected  will  be  transferred  to 
cards,  and  will  add  to  the  infoi^mation  obtained  on  field 
sheets  other  information  of  interest  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  such  as  that  relating  to  schools  and  othc-r 
public  services.   Statistical  mpps  by  townships  and  counties 
will  be  prepared  as  fast  as  material  is  received  from  the 
field. 
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Schedules  tc  be  Used 

As  tentatively  planned,  a  schedule  covering  farm 
and  village  property  will  be  used  in  gathering  field  data. 
On  the  farm  inventory  schedule,  much  general  infonriation  is 
requested:  name  of  owner  or  operator;  general  location  of 
rural  property;  road  condition;  location  of  power  and  tel- 
ephone lines;  legal  description  of  the  property;  1935  s.s- 
eessod  value;  purchase  price  of  fann;  incumbrances;  renta.l 
if  operator  is  a  tenant;  size  of  family;  operator's  estimate 
of  fair  sale  value  per  acre,  etc.   Others  will  cover  village 
and  farm  house  -  description  of  improvements,  slcetch  of  ^-xot 
and  building.   One  covers  barns  only.   Another  consider^ 
farm  im.provemcnts  other  than  barns.   One  asks  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  crop  land;  description  of  farmstead,  woodlots,  per- 
manent pastures  and  waste  land;  description  of  orchard  and 
vineyard,  while  a  final  page  supplies  a  plat  of  the  farm  on 
a  scale  l"  to  20  rods,  and  shows  roads,  power  lines,  rail- 
roads, buildings,  svfamps,  etc. 

F.&I,  Thrun  is  chief  of  Land  Use  Planning  Section 
of  Ilesettlom.ont  Administration  "Region  II,  in  which  the 
Michigan  project  lies. 
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lAm  GRANT    COUJEGE 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS    IN 
V/ASHINGTOi^ 

The  Association  of  Land   Grant   Cplloges   convened   in 
Washington,    D.C,    for  its   annual  mooting   on  rlr^vcr-bcr  20,    19353 
at  ivhich  timo  Wore  prosented   several  papers  liaving   as'  the 
central  theme,    "Regional  Ad.jnstnent  Projects",      Oris  V,   V.'clls, 
Acting   Chief,    Production  Plarining   Section  Aj'iA,    spoke   rn  "The- 
Regional  Adjustment   Program:      A  Summaiy  and  Some   Suggestions 
for  Further  Work",      H.R,    Tollcy,    Collaborator  v/ith  the  Program 
Pla^ining  Division  iiAA,    addrccsed  the  meeting   on  "Regional 
Adjustments  and  Democratic  Planning," 
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CORRECTION 

LAiro  POLICY  CIRCTJJ^-Jt   for  November  1955,   rage   21 
third   sentence   in  second  paragraph   reading:      ''Deubtless   every- 
one will  agree  that   it  vrould  be  absurd  to   rcqiairc  the   indi- 
vidual property  ovmer  to  be   licensed  as   a   condition  to   sel- 
ling his  home   or  his   farm.      But  there   is  manifestly  a  dif- 
ference betvfoen  those   large   ovimers  who   carry  on  general   sel- 
ling  operations   for  the   disposal   of  their  lands,    and  the  type 
of  operator  vfho  m.akes   a  business    of  buying   or  optioning   land 
i'n  order  to   resell   it   at   a  higher  price",    should  be   changed 
to    reo.d: 

"Doubtless   everj'one  v/ill  agree  that   it  w.-^uld  be 
absurd  to   require  the   individual  property  ovmor  tn  be   licensed 
as   a  condition  to   selling  liis  home  or  his   farm.      But  the   case 
is  manifestly  different  with  those   large   owners  wh'^   cariy  on 
general   selling   operations   for  the  disposal   of  their  lands, 
as   it    is  with  thvat  tir£'C   of  operator  vrho  laakes  a  business   ^f 
buying   '^r  optioning   land  in  order  to    resell   it   at   a  higher 
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CHAIffiSR  OF  COM'-ERCE 
HECOiaiElTDATIOlTS   INCLUDE 
Lai©-USE  ADJUSTiENTS 

\J 
In  placing   its   repent   rcprrt      -^n  i^grioultural 
Prices   o.nd  Production  londer  the  A-'Lrt.  'bcforo   its  ncnbers, 
the  United  States   Chamber  ^f.   Comr.icrcc  has   presented  its 
reccmiiicndations  v/ith  this  note  appended:      "...the  Board  r^f 
Directors  has  taken  no  action,    either  frr  itself  or  frr 
the   Chojn.her  upon  the    reprint   or   any  rccwmnendr.tion  in  it". 
The   coinniittcc  making  the   report   has  discussed  the  bacl:- 
ground   ^^f  the  kj'd.y   the  various  programs  under  it,    and  has 
touched  upon  land-use   adjustments   as   foUcvrE': 

"In  vicv;-  of  the   fact   that   the    long-tine    output 
of  certain  agricultural  products   of  the  United  States  has 
been  in  excess    rf  the   eurrrnt  and  prospective  demand,   both 
domestic  and  foreign,    it    is    rccor.imended  that  the   agencies 
of  govornracnt,    together  v/ith  the  various   agricultural 
industries,    continue  their  efforts  to   expand  domestic   con- 
sumption and  export   outlets,    to   develop  nciT  iises   fpr  agri- 
cultural products,    and  to  accomplish   land-use  adjustments   — 
these  being  measures  "".vhich  vfill  inspire   a  miniraum  of  az'ti- 
ficial   regulation  of  the  agricultural   industry, 

"The   committee   recoircnendG   that   further  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the   formulation  of   suitable   standards  which 
may  be   used  in  determining  the   extent  to  vriiich  prices   and 
production  at  any  given  tim.c   are   out   of  equita.ble   adjust- 
ment v--ith  the  prices   of  non-agricultural   commodities, 

"In  any  attempts   to   elevo.te  the  price   levels   of 
specific  prr'ducts  above  the  market    level   of  any  particular 
time,    it   is   of  first   importcnce   that   care   should  be  taken 
trv  o.void  bringing  about   such  changes   in  consumption  habits 
and  practices   as  miight   divert   any  portion  of  the   effective 
dcm.ari^d." 

The   committee  believes  that  the  full  utilization 
of  the  productive  agric\jltiiral  capacity  of  the  United  States 
is  n-^t   in  the  best   interest    of  its   citizens  w/.on  such  util- 
ization results   in  prices  v^hich  tend  to   lorrcr  the  producer's 
standard  of  living,    and  deplete  the    soil   rcsourcee   of  the 
nation. 


l/Agri cultural  Prices   and  Production  under  AdjuGtmcnt  Admin- 
istration,     Chrjnbor  of  Commerce    of  United   States,      I'lovember 
1955. 


The   report   states   further  that   until   land-use  adjust- 
ments  can  be   carried  out  which  v^^ill  bring   agricultural  produc- 
tion into   reasonable  balance  with  effective  demand,    it   is    con- 
sidered that  the   imporbance   of  maintaining  agricultural  pur- 
chasing pov;er  —   so  essential  to  the  nation's   prosperity  —   on 
a  level  that  will  give  to   agriculture   an  equitable   share   of  the 
national  income,   warrants    such  assistance   as  the   government 
can  give   in  helping  agricultural  groups  to   control   surplus 
corrmodities    so'  as  to  avoid  Virastage   and  disastrously   Ithy  prices. 

In  order  to   avoid  destructively  low  prices  until 
suitable   adjustments    can  be  brought   3.bout,   the   Committee   con- 
siders  it    sound  policy  for  the  government,    as   a  temporary 
measure,    to   render  active   assistance  to  agriculture   in  control- 
ling  its   production.      The  Coirimittee,    hov/ever,    considers   it 
unsound  governmental  policy,    and  opposed  to  the   best    interests 
of  n.griculture,    for  the   government  permanently  to   control 
directly  agricultural  production  and/or  distribution  and/or 
prices. 
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EUR0P2A::   LAl^D  POLICIES 
UIDERGOIIIG  CHA]!JGES 

In  his    recent    report  to  R.G,    Tugv>rell,    Resottlem.ent 
Administration,    Dr.    F.G,   Howe,    Special  Adviser  to   the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,    described  land  systems   in  European  coun- 
tries,   and   indico.ted  that    corto-in  fundamental  chiSinges   in  land 
policies   are  taking   place  there, 

Dr,   Howe  attended  the  London  Conference   on  Tovm 
Planning  and  Housing,   and  also   observed  conditions    in  Ireland, 
Denmark,    Germany,    and  Czechoslovalcia, 

"In   some   countries",    he   said,    "the   change   is  the 
result    of    revolution;    in   others    of   legislatii^n,      With  the    ex- 
ception of  Russio.,    it    involves  the   conversion  bfith   of  the 
tenant   int'^   an  cvjner,    and  the   state   into   a  landlr>rd,    collec- 
ting  fixed   interest    from  the    occupant    instead   of   a   com.petitive 
cash   rental.      Age   old   land   systems    are   breaking   dovm;    how  far 
the   changes  will  go   is   a  matter  for   speculation, ., " 
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ITATIOK'lL  POLICY  FOR 

LAI©  ME)  ViATER  "■  "     ' 

To  meet  inany  of  the   oircurasto,ncc3  r.ricins;  fr'^m  the 
imprcpor  use   of   land,    a  ncv:  ccnscrv'.ti'ni  progrc.n  vfns   initiri.tcd 
in  I93U  "^v-hich  airacd  at  the  public   acquisition  cf  land  primar- 
ily to   correct  maladjustments,    either   social   or  economic,   v/hich 
had  arisen  in  the  past.      A   scries    cf  projects   have  been  under- 
taken to   demonstrate  methods   of   converting  misuGcd  lands  to 
public  uses  consistent  v.dth  general  wclfare.l/ 

According  to  Dr,   L,C,    Or  ray.   Assistant  Administrator, 
Resettlement  Administration,    concretely  the  program  means  that 
for  the   first  time   in  oi;r  history  tht-rc   is   being   inaugurated 
a  positive   land- settlement  policy,   iv-hich  is   at  the    same  time  a 
resettlement -policy  aimed  at    correcting  the    result   cf  past 
misdirected   settlement.      It  :acans   the  public  purchase   of   cer- 
tain overgrazed  areas    of   rcjigc   land,    cut-over  areas,    and  blocks 
of   submarginal  farms  Virhich  have  proved  co:isi stent ly  unable  to 
support  the   operators,    and  the    return  -^f  these   lands   to  graz- 
ing,   forests,   wildlife   sanctuaries,    recreation,    and  m.ultiple 
uses,    under  sufficient   control  to   enlarge  the   capacity  cf   such 
lands  to   serve  humanity  hovf,    and  to   conserve  them  for  future 
years,      Fo.nners   living   on  such  lands   are  helped  to  move  to 
better  areas,   V;'hcrc  they  may  achieve  a   satisfactory  standard 
of   living,    and   contribute  their   share   cf  taxes  to  the   support 
of  the   govornment,      Dcvelopm.cnt    of   other  forras   of  controlled 
land  use,    hovrcver,    are  important   —   rural   zoning,    and  the   in- 
telligent   application   of   Irnd  bank   Irans    on  tlie  basis    ©f   ade- 
quate  land  classification,    should   h.lvc' precedence   over  public 
land  purchase  v.'-hercver  possible.      Public  acquisition  should  DC 
.0.  last,    rather  than  a   first,    resort, 

RcclojTLo.ti  on 

The   folloT/ving   steps   are  necessary,    according  to 
Dr.    Gro-y,    to  a  sound 'national    syrtcm  of  roclaniaticn: 
(1)    complete  divorcerient   from  politics  through  control  by  a 
nonpartisan  board;    (2)    inclusion  of  both  drainage   and  irriga- 
tion;   (5)    devclopme^it   on  the  basis   of  plans   for  vrater  use  and 
conservation  covering  entire  vratersheds;    (1+)    close  integration 
with  agricultural  and   settlement   policies   cf  the  Nation; 
iy)    substitution  of  a   lov.-  interest   rate   f^r  the    subsidy  in- 
volved in  exc3iij.tion  fromt  interest    charges   on   capital  advaiiccd 
for   construction;    (6)    due  allov/ancc  for  costs  properly 


1/  Paper  by  L.C.    Gray,    Assistrjit  Administrator,    Resettlement 
Administro.tion,    before  riational   ReclL-jnation  Conference, 
Salt   Lake   City,    Utah,    November   15,    1935. 
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allocated  to  pov/cr,  flood  control,  and  other  elements  in 
multiple-purpose  projects,  and  also  for  measurable  indirect 
benefits  to  other  private  interests  as  primary  conditions 
for  the  development  of  projects, 
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CANADIAN  BULLETIN 
DESCRIBES   FINANCIAL 
PROGRESS    OF   SASK/iTCHEV/AN 
FARlvIS 


i/ 


A   recent   Canadian  bulletin     contains   a  discussion  of 
investigations   of  farm  indebtedness   ajid  financial  progress    in 
four   rural  municipalities   of  Saskatacheviran  --  Vifolscley,    Indian 
Head,   McLood  and  Abernethy  —  together  with  a   few  farras   in 
Elcapo,    South  iiu'Appelle  rnd  North  %a'Appollc, 

In  addition  to   sections   on  the  people,    farm  capital, 
livestock,    crops,    livestock   sales,    farm   revenues,    operating 
costs,    etc.,   those   on  land  tenure   and   land  utiliza.tion  .are   of 
interest. 

Land  Tenure;      Ox^mcrship   of   farras   by  their   operators    is    comjnon 
in  Saskatchewan,    but  the  proportion  of  the    land  ov«ier- ope  rated 
varies   considerably  vfith  the   districts.      In  the  three  adjoin- 
ing  areas   the    smallest   proportion   of   ovaier-opcrators  v;as    found 
at   Indian  Head  and  Balcarres,   -./here  60  percent    of  the   farmers 
ovra.ed  and   operated  58  percent   of  the   land   in  the   survey.      At 
Grenfell   and  Vil'olseley,    81  percent    of  the   farmers    ovnacd  and 
operated   77   percent    of  the    land    surveyed,    whereas    at   Ncudorf 
and  Lemberg,   91  percent    of  the   farmers    ov>incd   and   operated   87 
percent    of  the  total   area   of  that    study. 

The   high  percentage   of  tenants   in  the   Indian  Head  and 
Balcarres    study   results   partly  from  the  liigher  valuations 
placed  on  land   in  this   area,    and  partly  from  the   desire   of  the 
original   ov«iers  to    retain  possession  of  their  larm.s  'v/hich  have 
been  generally  decidedly  rep.une rat ivc ,      An  indication  of  the 
profitableness   of  these  famis    is    scon  in  the   continued   resi- 
dence  on  the   farms   of  retired   farm  ovmors   for  vrhom  scpara.to 

1/   "Studies   of  Farm  Indebtedness   and  Financial  Progress   of 

Saskatchewan  Farmers".      Allen,   Hope   and  Hitchcock,      University 
of   Saskatchewan  Agricultural   Extention  Bulletin  68,    Nov,    1935* 
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homes  have  been  erected.   A  number  of  tenants  have  been  rent- 
ing these  better  class  farms  for  periods  of  15  years  or  longer, 
in  both  the  Indian  Head-Balcarres  and  the  Grenf ell-Wolseley 
areas. 

Land  Utilization:   Size  of  farms  varied  considerately^  as  shovm 
from  the  three  surveys,  ranging  from  5^9  acres  at  Indian  Head  and 
Balcarres,  to  Ifll   acres  at  Heudorf  and  Lembcrg,   The  proportion 
of  farms  improved  and  available  for  cropping  and  summer  fallow 
likexvise  showed  considerable  range  --  83  percent  on  the  clay  and 
clay  loam  soils  at  Indian  Head  and  Balcarres,  to  57  percent  on 
the  loam  soils  at  lleudorf  and  Lemberg  --  reflecting  to  some 
degree  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  respective  farms. 
Compared  with  the  entire  province,  farms  at  Indian  Head,  Bal- 
carres, G-renfell  and  IVolseley  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
improved  land,  while  Keudorf  and  Lembcrg  have  a  smaller  proportion, 

For  the  province  as  a  whole,  70  percent  v^ras  in  wheat 
in  1951 ;  s-"t  Indicin  Head  a.nd  Balcarres,  the  percentage  was  66 j 
at  Grenf  ell  and  V'/olsclisy  54;  and  at  Neudorf  and  Lemberg,  55» 
Oats  ranked  next  in  importance  to  wheat  v/ith  respect  to 
acreage,  with  rye  ranking  third, 

A  table  shovfing  progress  made  in  paying  for  land 
purchased  in  each  survey  is  included. 


SHIFT  OF  LARGE  ACREAGES 
OF  CROP  LAi-ID  TO  R/H'TCHIHG 
AI-ID  FOrffiSTRY  EIPSCTED 

Approximately  650,000  farms,  com.prising  more  than 
101,000,000  acres  of  land,  could  bo  used  to  bettor  advan- 
tage for  stock  ranching,  forestry,  and  other  cbnscrvational 
purposes  rather  than  continued  crop  production,  according  to 
reports  of  St:.tc  land  planning  spccialists|o.ttachcd  to  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration, 

Dr.  L,  C,  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of 
land,  utilization,  has  explained  that  all  farms  in  the  United 
States  cover  approximately  9^7  million  acres,  and  that  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  total  land  in  farms  th^.rc  is  a 


need  for  v:orking  cut  means  of  converting  it  to  uses  v/hich 
will  be  econo;2ically  so\ind  and  desirable  both  from  tae  pulilic 
viewpoint  and  tnat  of  the  individual  families  Cv-ncerned, 

Farm  by  farm  sxiwcys    of  "oroblem  areas  have  been  made 
in  en,ch  State,  and  all  farms  which,  ever  a  long  period  of  tiroe, 
will  have  to  be  used  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  cultiva.tion 
of  crops,  have  been  included. 

> 

In  eastern  United  Sta.tes  most  of  the  farms  v/ould  be 
used  for  forestry  or  recreation  (including  svanmer  homos)  in  the 
future,  provided  the  obstacles  to  -shifting  are  not  to.:  diffi- 
cult.  In  the  grass  cc-.ontry  of  tne  West,  most  of  the  land  would 
probably  bo  uvilized  for  ca^otle  ranches.   Although  public  pur- 
chase of  land  by  both  State  and  fedcr-al  governments  is  now  op- 
erating, partly  as  a  demonstration  of  how  poor  land  can  be 
converted  to  better  uses,  this  method  is  not  advocated  for  wide 
application.   Frivnto  enterprise,  it  is  e:coectod,  will  in  the 
future  bring  ab:ut  the  change  in  use  of  much  of  this  Irnd, 
The  principal  role  of  the  government  is  to  encourage  trends 
contributing  to  tne  soTond  use  of  land,  and  to  carry  out  certain 
preventive  and  corrective  work  beyond  the  scope  of  private  land 
owners, 
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LAND  UTILIZATION 

IN  LESMON,    ¥E1{  KAIvIPSHIPE 

DESCRIBED 

The  typical  features  of  a  northern  Nov/  England  town  - 
thriving  dairy  lands,  pine-clad  fields,  gaping  cellar  holes  of 
abandoned  hill  farms,  the  populous  industrial  valley  center, 
and  the  steo.dy  shift  from  fo.rm  to  fo.ctory  —  p.re  drawn  upon  to 
trace  the  general  evolution  of  land  use  in  Ne\7  England  in  a 
recent  study  by  Edward  N.  Torbort.  l/ 

At  the  close  of  the  Ercnch  a-nd  Indian  Yv'ar  in  1750, 
many  young  people  in  search  of  promising  valley  Ifnd  set  out 
northwards  along  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  by  1762, 
the  first  por;rianont  settlement  in  Lebanon  had-  appeared. 


1/  "The  EvuD.ution  of  Land  Utilization  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire" 
Edward  N.  Torbert.   GEOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW.   XXV  (2)  209. 
April  1935. 
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Through  Governor  Winthrop's  succe'ssive  grants  of  35  sq.  mi. 
townships,  a  vo.st  area  was  soon  thro^vn  opeij.  to  settlement, 
and  under  keen  competition,  proprietors  at  once  offered  many 
inducements  to  settlers,  resulting,  by  1790,  in  a  town  pop- 
ulation of  1,130.  By  this  time  also  the.  settlers  had  a  horse 
road  of  some  50  miles  in  length,  a  sawmill,  and  a  gristmill.  ■ 

Early  Subsistence  Economy 

Subsistence  farming  was  very  naturally  in  order  in 
the  tovm's  early  history,  and  records  of  1790  show  that  even 
Dartmouth  College  had  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  food- 
stuffs for  students.   In  1789  cleared  land  in  farms  averaged 
but  15  acres;  by  1800  it  had  doubled,  aiid  many   larger  areas 
from  vhich  timber  had  been  cut  or  burneo.  were  being  used  as 
pastiire  lands. 

So  rapid  7/n,s  the  development  that  by  1800  the  pioneer 
stage  was  about  over.  Although  icur-f if tJas  of  the  town  was 
still  wood  covered,  fenced  fields  and  -oastures,  frame  houses, 
small  retail  establishments,  taverns,  sawmills,  and  schools 
were  in  evidence.   Several  villages  had  taken  form  on  the 
improved  roads,  and  strictly  s\ibsistence  agriculture  was  pas- 
sing. 

Beginni ngs  of  a  Pix^cr sif  led  Agricultiire 

The  comTjletion  of  several  turnpikes  in  Few  Hanpshire 
and  Vermont  gave  Lebanon  a  strategic  position  v^'ith  respect  to 
commercial  development,   flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  nork  and  lard, 
sa.lt  beef  and  wheat  were  grown  and  sold  corcmerci.ally.   Each  fall 
fat  cattle  were  driven  to  Boston,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  poul- 
try shipped  in  quantity.   More  intensive  use  of  the  ],and  made 
livestock  shipments  possiole,  while  careful,  scientific  farm 
practices  incrc3.scd  acre  yields.   Land  quality  became  importa.nt, 
and  many  poor  farms  v^ere  sold  or  aband.oned  for  land  elsewhere. 
Commercial,  soci.a.1  and  manufacturing  activities  increased  in 
importance,  and  the  opportionity  of  growing  crops  in  addition  to 
more  subsistence  essentials  was  at  hand.   By  1830,  eleven 
crafts  and  rrofessions  were  rcTiresented. 
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C'Mmncrcial  Wcol  F^.rr.ing 

'  In  1830    rGvolutionor;-,"  char.gcs   in  agriculture  began, 

CoiTD::orcial  ivool  grov.dng  jumped  r.t    once   into  prcnincncc   as   a 
result   of  increased  donestic  i^oolcn  inanufacture  follov.-ing  the 
protection  offered  by  the  tariff  of  1023,    but   stabilized  after 
1Qli5   as  contixiuod.  ovcrGt'>cking   reduced  the  .quantity   of  forage 
grasses,    and  .lo^vcrcd  their  quality,      Farra  lands  by  this  tiine 
-had  bccoxae   less  p-roductive,   v;ool  prices  v/ere   lovrcr,    and  the 
estimated  cacts    of  maintaining   sheep  had   incrcp.scd  more  than 
50   percent.      The  Civil  W.ir  period  brou.ght   another   revival   in 
the   indust ry- ' due  t*^  the  high  prices   offered  for  v/ool. 

Urban  Grov/th  and  Rural  Decline 


By  iSoO  abandon.ed  farm  houses   gave   evidence  of  the 
dovniv.'a'rd  trend  in  rural  population.     After  the    sheep   industry, 
had  passed   its  peak  in  l8li.5,    landholdings  vrerc   enlarged   somc- 
i.rha.t,    and  houses  vrcre  abandoned  as   a   consequence.      The   declin-- 
ing   rural  populatirn  r.-as   accompanied  by  a   rapid  grcavn;h  of 
villages   and   cities.      The  completion   in  iBi^O   of  the  iloi-bhem 
P.ailroad  bctv.-ccn  Cvoncord,   licxr  Hampshire   arj.d  Lebanon,    ond  the 
csta-biislinient   of  xicxi  manufacturing   indust-rics   aided  'oy  better 
transportation  facilities   and  tlie   a^aailability   of  v.-atcr  poVvrer 
brought  this   about, 

Agric u It  ur a 1  Re  a  d  j  u  s t ment  s 

Two   significant    changes    in  agriculture   occurred  be- 
t\7cen  1867   and   I9IO  -   sheep    raising   declined   steadily,    and  vras 
follovrcd  by  20  yca.rE    of   experimentation  to   find   a  more   prof- 
itable branch   of  agricvilture.      In   I87I   could  be   found  advocates 
of  many  t;;.rpes   of  agriculture  ~   cattle   raising,   vrool  grov/ing, 
horse   raising,    grain  farming,    fruit   culture   and  others.      The 
daily   farmer,    hov/cvcr,    gradually  found   an  increasing   demand 
Tor  both  beef  and  dairy  products    in  nearby  laarkcts.      Cheaper 
grain  from  the  Vi'c.st  v;ar.   driving   out  the   locally-produced  pro- 
duct j    and   itnder-grazing  i/as   becoming  more   a^opa.rent   as  the 
forest   once  more   encroached  on  the   farms.      The   countr'side  to- 
day frequently   resembles   that   of  the   early  19th  century. 

Present-day   land  use   then  appears   to   foliov  thc'    ear- 
lier trend  —   diiaiiiished  dairj.""  fara  population  in   rural   ;.ircr.G, 
producing   products    for  nearby  markets;    foViTcr   cattle   and  hogsj 
small  pastures;    reduced  forage   crops,    and  a   steady  supply  of 
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forest  products,      T"i:o  cxbrcjiio  t^-pcs   of   rurcl  dr/cllcrg^  arc 
noTiT  in  evidence:    full  tine  farmers,    and  those   living   on  famsj 
"bxit  not   operating  them,,      Bctv/ccn  thorn  cone  the  part-tiiTiO 
fr.ri.iors,   jaostly  nilr./orj'-crs,   "..Idcly  scr.tt.-rod   over  tho  St:itc» 
The   chief  rtanuf.-^.cturing  districts   rera'^in  toic.y  o.bout   .-.s  orig- 
inally established  near  v.v.tcr  pov.'er  or  rav/  natcrial  sources. 
The   conbination   of  tovrn  and   country  is  noif  an  outstanding 
•  feature   of  Lebanon  to^'.^i, 

■Maps    shoudng   land  utilization  in  various    st.-gcs   of 
the  to\.ii  history  —   I767,    1776,    early  19th  century,    IS60, 
1892  and  1930  accompany  the  article. 
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PJiDIO   SPE/iKERS   DISCUSS 
mTER  PROBLEMS  iJJD 
CONSERV^TIOIT 

That    rivers   arc  both  nan' c   friend  oaid  encny  ■was    shovm 
by  Abel  Violirian,    Chaimpai,   V.'ator  iiescurccs   Coi'.Haittec,    in  a  recent 
Conservation  Day  radio  broadc;.st,   r/hc   cxplaiiicd  the  v;idc  variety 
of  vrater  conditions   existing  throughout   the   co^xAry,      "In  each 
area",   he   said,    "some   one  musr-   Gor..c  day  dctoiT"dnc   upon  ho"'i:'  best 
to   reconcile  the  necessities   of  flood  control,   povj-or,    irrigva- 
tion,    navigation,    rocrcition  and  v/ildlifc,    donostic  v/atcr  sup- 
ply,   soil  and   coastal   erosion,    and  y:astc  dispos".l,    ard  to  bal- 
ance the   convenieiices   likely  to   enanate  thk.rofrori, ,  ,0'.)vi:)usly 
the  undertaking   for  a   country  the   size   of  ours   is   stupendous, 
,.,Tho  progran  vj-ill  be   slor;,    but  the   ruturns   in  r'~al   fruits  to 
the  nation  gr*-' t," 
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"Water  and  National  Bookkeeping"  was  the   subject   of 
an  address  by  Thorndiko  Savillc,   nssooiate  Dorr-,    College   o" 
Engineering,   ITev:  York  university,      "If  v.-c  ho.vc  cai  accurate 
coiiiprchensivc  bookkeeping   of  our  r.'atcr  resources   debits'  and 
credits,    and.  therofrorr;.  nay  fron  tine  to  tine  nake   invci'.tory 
of  the  existing   state  of  affairs  and  the  trends,   v.-^e   can  then 
begin  to  plan  intelligently," 

"why  Trouble  About  Tfctcr?"  \ri\s    recently  discussed 
by  Harl-.n  II,   Barrov.'s,   ncnber   of  ./'.tcr  ■^'-esourccs   Coni.iittcc, 
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"To  o.dopt   for  caiy  river  br.sin  a  ■t/atcr  plan  v.-ithout   c.n  exhaus- 
tive  study_  of  ad.cqu?.tc  data  bearing   on  o.ll 'phases   of  the  var- 
ious problens   in-zolvcd  vrould  be   illogical",   Mr,    Barrovj-s   ex- 
plained,   and   "\7ould   result   in  econonic  waste,   V.^ould  invite 
controversy,    and  night  preclude  the  fornulation  of  a  xrcll- 
balanced  plan   later." 

The   relation  of  vildlife   conservation  to  the   land 
utilizatioii  prograj.1  "■w'-as    stressed  by  Ira  N,   Gabrielson,    Chief, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,   A^/ho   said,    "Wo  believe  that    res- 
toration of   our  \7ildlifc  population,   both  ga:io   and  non-gnxic 
species,    is    entirely  dependent  upon  >a  irisc  use   of   land.      The 
progrojn  of  idldlife   restoration  nust  be   correlated  with  the 
general  progran  of   land  utilization," 
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The    "Ncv;-  Indian  ConsorA^ation  Policy"   v/as   explained 
by  CoL-irdss loner  of  Indian  Affairs,    John  Collier,      "The   Indio.i 
he   said,    "has  never  been  penaitted  to  nake  his   greo.t   coiati'ibu- 
tion  to  the   United  States,      We   are   nov/-  tr3"ing   to  give  hin  that 
chance,      Ilis   contribution  -will  be  nade   in  the   field   of  intel- 
ligent   land  planning  and  land  use,    of   cooToerativc   enterprises, 
a:id  of  huiaan  and  no.tural   conserv.'.tion, " 
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Mfi.RlCMl  ?iJM  ECOUOMIC 
ASSOCIATIOIT  MEETS    IK 
lEV  YORK 

The   26th  annual  necting   of  the  ..'uucrican  Farm  Ecohoiiics 
Association  v;ae   held   in  Ke\7  York  City  Decer,.bcr  27-30;»    1935^    --^''-d 
the   folleT/iiig   progran  presented: 

Research  in  Agricultural  Econonics  -   Doc.    27  ~  d.S,    Davis, 

Cha.in:ian 
J,S,    Davis   -  Futuro  Pattern  for  Research   in  Agricultural 

Econor.iics 
T.'.'r,    Schultz   -  Research  in  Agricultural 'Econonics   fron 
the  Standpoint   of  the   States 

Round  To.l.ilc   II   -  Lond  Utilization  -  Dec.    27  -  C.S,   ITchrwcin, 

C  ha  i  rna.n 
B,ii,   Alliji  -  iiigration  Required  for  Best   Land  Use 
C.I,   Hendrickson  -  Rural  Zoiiing,    Controlling  Land  Util- 

iz.'.tion  under  the  Police  Poxrcr 
T,E,   LcJviont   -  Plariiiing  the  Location  of  Hard  Roads   and 

Electric  Lines   as   a  Part   of  Larid  Utilizr.tion 
Studies 
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Rouiid  Tabic  II  -  Progress  and  Problor-s  in  Regional  Planning 

™  ^'-g^-^culture  -  Dec.  23  -  H.R,  Tollcy,  Chairrnrj: 
I,G,  Davis  -  Fron  the  Standpoint  of  I'Tcv;  England 

and  the  Middle  -'.tlantic  States 
H.CII.  Case  *-  Middle\7ostcn.i  States 
E.A,  Starch  -  Western  States 
G^fl,   Forstcr  -  Southern  States 
F,F.  Elliott  -  National  Standpoint 

Trends  in  Econnnios  of  ^'uierican  Agriculture  -  Dec,  "^0  -  F.k, 

Pearson,  chaiman 
D.W,  IVatkiiis  -  ^-gricultur/.l  Adjuptncnt  and  Fanr. 

Tenure 
M,R,  Benedict  -  Production  Control  in  Agriculture 

and  Industry/' 
A,G,  Black  -'^agricultural  Polio:/  and  the  Econonist 
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THE  REL-'J'IOK  OF  WILDERNESS  TO  L'vHD  UTILIZJ.TION 
W  NORTHEP^I  }LMIJE 

^        By        .         .       ■ 
C,P,   Br.rncs 
LcTid  Uso  Plc.nning  Section 
Division  of  Land  Utilization 
RcGcttlcr.icnt  Adi.iinistro.tion 


Of  the   sparsely  populated  forest   areas   of  the  United 
States,   the   greater  nur.ibcr  naintain  the  public   scn/iccs  v/hich 
they   require,    includinr;  forest   fire  protection,   with  aid   con- 
tributed by  nore  populous   regions.      Probably  the  nost  note- 
v/orthy  of  the   areas   in  v/hich  this   is  not  true   is  the   great 
v;-ilderncss   of  rorthvresteni  Ivlcwino  —  an  expanse   of  alraost 
unbroken  forest   land,    covering  nore  than  10,000   square  nilcs, 
v;-hich  has   renaincd  an  luipopulatod  v.dldcmcss,   despite   its  being 
surrounded  by  one   of  the   longest-settled  parf:s   of  this   contizi- 
ont  • 

Explanation  of  the  presence   of  the  Maine  v.dldcniess 
leads  to  the   consideration  of  several   renarka.blc   facts    concern- 
ing  it, 

1»     V.Tiilc  not   agricultura,lly  attracti^''c,    it   is  neither 
arid  nor  doninantly  laountainous,    as   a.rc  all   other  equally  large 
vfilderness   areas, 

'2,      It   is  nuch  the   largest   area  in  the   country  in  v.liich 
nost   of  the    la:id   is  hold  by  private   o?/'ners  for   continuous   for- 
est production, 

3«      It   contains  nuch  tlic   largest   area   in  the   country 
in  v/hich  private  ovale rs  have  given  to  nuch   of  the   land  what  the 
United  States  Forest    i>or^/ice   .judges  to  be  adequate  forest  nan- 
agenent, 

I4.,      It   contains  by  far  the   largest   area  in  the  United 
States  v/ithout   local  governiaental  units.      Public   services   are 
provided  by,    and  taxes  paid  to,    the   State, 

5.     All  nccessar;,'-  public   services,    including   forest 
fire  protection,    are  paid  for  fron  public    revenues  derived 
vj-ithin  the  areas,    and  these    revenues   in  addition  contribute 
to  the    support    of  the  nore   populous  parts    of  the   State, 
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It   is  r.n  interest iiig  circuriotancc  tliat  this  groat 
v^dldcnacss   should  havo  bocn  preserved  as   suoh,    free  frou  the 
sort   of  a(;ri cultural   scttlcncnt  atteiTrptod  in  other  agricul- 
turally poor  forested  regions,   thr^nighout  the  period  of  the 
rjntion's  vigorous   agricultural  cxpcaision. 

Abeoucc  of  SottlGr^ont 

Absence   bf  agricultural   scttlcncnt   and  continuous 
forest  production,   two  of  the   outstanding  characteristics   of 
this    region,  have  been  mutually  dependent  to  an  inporfcant   de- 
gree.     Each  has  tended  to  promote  the   ether,   yet   each  has 
also  boon  dependent   upon  other   factors. 

The   agriculturally  uninviting   character  of  the  coun- 
try has,    of   course,   bocn  an  important   deterrent  to   scttlcriont# 
Aside  from  being   densely  forested,   much  of  the   area  is   Intcr- 
sporsod  v/ith  irregialar   roclc./  hills,    stony  lands,    and  peat 
bogs.      The   region  is   one   of   long,    severe  v;intcrse      These  facts 
alone  arc  not   adequate,    however,   to  explain  "crlry  the   section 
has  been   so  free   from  attcr.pts   at   .agricultural   settlement, 
Territorj^  equally  uninviting  for  agriculture  in  the  L.-.lzc  States' 
has,  experienced  v/ldc spread  atter.pts   at   agricultural   occupancy. 
Furthermore,    a   large  portion  of  the  area  bordering  the   inten- 
sively farmed  Aroostook  potato   district,    and  having  soils    sim- 
ilar  thereto,   has  been  alm.ost   as    completely  free  from  settlement 
as  tthc    rest. 

The  freedom  from,  attempts   at   agricultural   settlement 
must,    in  a  i.ieaGurc,    be  ascribed  to  the   continuity  cf  forest 
production.      Continued  value   of  the   land  for   forest   undo.ubtedl^/ 
has  tended  to  iTcakcn  the  inccn-fivc  to  put   it  on  the  agricul- 
tural market.      The  vigorous   effort  made  by   landov-ncrs   in  some 
of  our  other  forest    regior.s  to    sell  cut-over  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  has   surely  been  related  to  the   coiticipation  of 
small  future  income   from  forest  products,   . 

It   is  probable  that  im  vmusual   system  of  oivnership 
has  had   s  xie  part    in  the   fortunate   avoidance   of  attempts   at 
agricultural   settlement   in  nortltiTostorn  ilalne.      In  m.any  of 
the   unorganized  toi/ns   of  Maine,  -^ovmcr ship   of  lo:nd  docs  not 
carry  title  to   a   definite  tract,'"  but  to   an  luidivided  interest 
in  the   real  estate   of  the  tovrnslTi,p,     .'ji  individual   ov.ns  a 
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qu:\rtcr  of  v,  ccrt"..irL  tovm,  but  he  cf^.nnot   say  which  quoj-torj 
until,   by  agrccucnt  vlt}\  the   other  ov;iacrs,   the   ostnblishncnt 
and   survey  of  c.  definitely  bounded  tract    is  undertaken.      Sale 
of  property  for  ".gricultural  use  vould   roqiiirc  the   cstab- 
lithi.icnt  by   surv'-cy,    of  definite  tracts,    and  o^rocnoiit  «f  the 
dijffercirt  ■  oTj-nei"S  as  to  the-  d±v±sion  ruid- dlsposiS'L*-  &ilc.:  f or 
f ore; at   use,    on  the   other  hr.nd,.  nay  involve  merely  the  tr'tnsfc-T 
of  an -radii-idcd  i::tercGt   iai  the   real  estate   of  the  tovm-ship  to 
a  different   o'-.-ier,   v;no   shares   in  the- ■D.rt>ce;cdG- of .  the,,  sale,  of 
forest   products   fron  the  tov-Tiship, 

C  'j:it iniious   Fo re st  Production 

In  large  ncasure  the  ability  of  private   ovmcrchip  to 
sustain  forest  production  in  northcr.i  liaine   ir^   probably  at- 
tributable to  freedoi.i  fron  agricultural  scttlcncnt,   v/ith   its 
attendant-  public   service   requircnonts,    and  to  the  consequent 
retentio)!  of  the   ar^a  as   an  unpopulated  vrildcrncGs,      Failure   of 
private   oT/vnorship  to   cixrry  forest    land  lender   sustained  yield  • 
nanagcnent    is,    in  laany   of  the   other   forest   and  cut-over  areas, 
in  sonc  ncasure  the   result    of  'forest    iand  being   called  upon' to 
upporb,   through  the  property  tax,    the   local  goveriuiental   ser- 
vices  required  by.  scattered  and  inpecunious   agricultural   set- 
tlcnent. 

Further  explanation  of  the   greater  continuity  of 
forest  production  o]i  forest   land  in  northom  Maine,   -r  ~    "^n" 
pared  v-lth   sone   of   our  nore   recently  exploited  forest   regions, 
is  to  be  found   in  the  history  of,  cur  r^ationo^l  devclopnent,    and 
in  the  nixed   character   of  the  forest    stand  in  Maine.      Being 
near  the   er.stem  seaboard,,  utilizatio:?   of  the  Maine  vfoods 
began  at  an  early  period,   r.'-hen  only  certain  species  posesscd 
cor.a-ncrcial  value.      Culling  the  forest    of  connercially  val- 
uable trees  has  been  nore   or  less   characteristic   of  the 
Maine  v;oods   since  tho- -colonial  period.      Had  utilization 
begiin,   perhaps    in  I9OO,    or  had  the   for-jst  been  found  in 
pure   stands   of  valuable   pine   as'  it  i/as   in  nucli   of  the  South 
and  portions   of  the  Lake  States,    clear   cutting  doubtless 
vj-Quld  ho.vc  been  nore  prevalent,  iv'ith  consequent   greater  dis- 
ruption in  the   c-^ntinuity  of  forest  production. 

Still  another  factor  has   undoubtedly  tended  to  keep 
northv/ostcrn  Llainc   in  the    st'atus   of  a   self-supporting  forest 
ViTildenaess,      iiad  the   State,   v;hich   is  tho  taxing  authority  in 
tais  uaorgoiJLZrCd  territory,    f-oliewcd  a  short-sighted  taxing 
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policy,  continuous  forest  production  as  well  as  much  of  the 
tax  "base  itself,  might  have  "been  destroyed.  A  moderate  tax 
has  sufficed  to  provide  the  area  '.Tith  all  the  puhlic  services 
it  needs,  including  forest  fire  protection,  and  also,  "being 
moderate,  such  tax  has  permitted  forest  ov-'ners  to  carry  their 
holdings  for  future  forest  production. 

I 
No  Local  G-overnmental  Units 

In  no rth^-?e stern  Maine  no  local  governmental  units  are 
needed,  because  there  is  alm.ost  no  permanent  population.  -There- 
fore, in  most  of  the  area  no  roads  or  schools  are  necessa.ry. 
Not  having  to  help  provide  these  facilities  for  financially 
incapa"ble  local  govern-ments ,  the  forest  land  does  not  need  to 
"be  taxed  for  local  services,  save  fire  protection,  and  for  the 
very  few  roads  and  schools  required.   Tax  rates  in  unorganized 
territory  are  m>aterially  less  than  half  those  in  organized 
towns;  yet  of  the  revenue  collected  from  the  forest  and  re- 
creational property  in  the  unorganized  territory,  miuch  the 
greater  part  is  spent  for  the  "benefit  of  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  State.   Tax  "base  and  public  revenue  are  large 
compared  with  population  and  putlic  service  requirements, 
a  situa.tion  the  reverse  of  which  is  common  in  miany  thinly 
settled  forest  and  cut-over  regions. 

The  Contrast  with  Certain  Other  Forest  Regions 

In  m.any  of  our  other  forest  regions,  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  situ.ation  in  northwestern  Maine,  the  incentive  to  hold 
land  for  future  forest  production  has  "been  less  generally  present. 
The  tendency  to  dispose  of  land  for  agricultural  use  has  "been 
correspondingly  greater.   The  introduction  of  agricultural  set- 
tlement called  for  taxation  to  support  IocpI  governm.ents  and  their 
services.   The  dispersed  character  of  such  settlom.ent  required 
high  per  capita  expenditure  for  local  government.   The  agri- 
culturally poor  soil  on  which  r.uch  settlement  took  place  pro- 
vided insufficient  revenue  to  support  local  ■pu"b lie  services.   The 
forest  land  was,  therefore,  called,  upon  to  aid  in  thei.r  support. 
Taxation  of  tim."berland  to  support  expensive  local  governmental 
services  pro'ba"bly  hastened  tin"ber  rer.oval  because  of  the  greaoter 
carrying  f.osts.   Many  properties  from  whiclx  the  timher  had  teen 
removed  ceased  paying  taxes,  since  the  owners  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  holding  the  land  for  a  future  timber  crop.   The  bur- 
den of  governmental,  support,  therefore,  had  to  te  assumed  mainly 
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by  the  r.gricultural   scttlcncnt,   Vi/hich  did  not  provide   enough 
revenue  to   supply  its   ^vjn  soi^rLccs,      The   finr.ncio-l   incapr.city 
of   settlers    located  on  poor   Ir.nd  caused  tax  dclinqi.icncy  on  their 
part,    and  also   failed  to  induce  further   scttlcncnt  to  a  point 
v;hcre  public   services   could  be  v;cll   supported,      Ultinately-  the 
Luaintenanoo  of  pviblic   servioos   in  such  areas  has   either  been 
nado  possible  by  State   sTibvcntions,    or  the  services  have  been 
neglected  cr  curtailed  to  the  point  tl^at   educational  aiid  con- 
niAnicativo  facilities,   if  pro\T.dcd  at   all,   are  narhcdly  infer- 
ior, 

'li'vhorcas   northirestem  Maine   is   a  vd-ldomcss^   with 
alnost  no   service   rcquiroz:icnts,    the  northern  part   of  the 
Great  Lakes   Stat<..s   is   a    region  of  sparse  population  and  ex- 
pensive  service   rcquircnionts.      Contrasts  between  the  tvro 
regions  point  to  advantages,    in  certain  situations,    of  rc- 
■.taining  tlic  v.dldcmess. 
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RECEKT  ;.RTICKES  AICD  PIJBLICATIOiTS 


PoriodicL.l  Articles 


"Planning  in  a  State  Predoninantly  Industrial:  Ohio", 
L.  Scgoc.   PL.\i^I  AGE  1  (6)  J^.mc  1955. 

Ohio's  iG.idcrship  in  the  field  of  State  pla;'^:ing,. 
an.d  her  nore  recent  c:cperience  in  land  use  planning  is 
recounted,  together  v.dth  a  description  of  the  problcns  aris- 
ing in  an  industrial  State, 


"Plc^pJling  in  a  State  Predor.inantly  P.ural:   lov/a".   P.H.  Elwood, 

pl;jj  age  1  (6)  J^ji^c  1935.      '  '  ■     • 

The   situation  in  a   rural   State,    lo'u-a,    is   sirdlarly 
described,    a.nd  it   is    shovm  that  the  twenty- five  year  Conser- 
vation Plan  of  1933  ■^■''■•-s  "the  advance  guard  of  the  plarjiing 
novencnt    in  that   State,      Land,   v/atcr,    people,    and   corxiercc   arc 
taken  up  in  turn,    and   shovm  to  have  a  ver;,-^  definite  relation 
to  adequate  planiiing  programs. 


"Vnio  arc  the   Jobless?     T/hat   can  They  Do?"     Corrington  Gill, 
Assistant  Ad:".iinistrator,   Works   Progress  Adr.iinistration, 
(Reprinted  fron  KEvT  YORK  TIMES   of  Novenber  2i|,    1935). 

So  r.vach  attention  h-as  been  attracted  to  the  noro 
obvious  aspects   of  the  l^^orks  Progr.oja  that   In  nary  instances 
its  fundamental  purpose   is   entirely  overlooked  —  that   of 
providing   onplo-racnt   oppoi^t-onitios    suited  to  the   skills   of 
the  Tj-orkcrs   on  projects   of  public  usefulness. 

In  coiricctioii  v.lth  the   re-c:.iployr.en.t   of  workers   on 
relief,    the   question  naturally  arises  as  to  T/hothor  or  not 
thcoo  people  represent  the  dregs   of  the   labor   supply,   filter- 
ed dQ\';?a  through  the  p-riod  of  the   depression,    scldon  finding 
or  holding  a  job^;    until  finally  thoir  skills   arc  lost,   and 
their  no  rale  is   so  troJccn  that  they  arc   resigned  to  a  status  of 
dcpondoncc  upon  public  -v-'clfarc  assistance. 
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The  Works  Pro{:rcss  Adi.iinisti'-tion  feels  that  it  now 
has  aiiiplc  evidence  that  the  {;r'jc.t  bull:  of  these  people  arc 
cnployable  in  cYcrj   sense  of  the  '.TOrcl, 


"Solidarity  at  Alexandria."   Bernard  De  Veto,   HARPER'S 
mGAZIlffi.   171  (1026),  ITnvember  1935, 

This  is  an  account  of  a  "counter-revolutionai^^" 
uprising  against  government  land  ptirchase  operations  in 
Alexandria,  New  Hampshire,   In  short,  the  fanners  at  Alex- 
andria, in  an  area  popularly  teimed  "submarginal"  for  agri- 
culture, "weren't  in  arrears  with  the  taxes,  weren't  rn  re- 
lief, and  were  keeping  out  of  deSt.,,They  didn't  regard  them- 
selves as  incompetent,  they  ^rouldn't  have  either  charity  or 
debt  forced  en  them,  and  they  didn't  want  the  govcrrj-ient  com- 
ing into  tovm.   And  whatever  the  quality  of  their  lands,  they 
liked  them,"  Pretest  mieetings  were' held,  a  campaign  was  be- 
gun in  the  rural  press,  and  legislation  was  shaped  to  stop  the 
purchase  of  the  land  in  question.   As  a  result,  purchase  there 
has  been  halted, 

"You  can",  the  author  says,  "reclaim  the  submarginal 
regions  for  intelligent,  long-range  use,  but  you  must,  on  the 
Y/ay,  extinguish  a  population.   For  the  sentiments  that  bind 
people  to  their  chosen  homes  are  in  circuit  with  the  fundamen- 
tal energies  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  groups  he  forms. 
Break  the  circxait,  and  you  stop  the  motor  for  good,,, Lets 
realise  that  the  barrier  to  progress  which  we  have  to  destroy 
consists  of  people  with  their  r.iinds  made  up  who  have  to  be 
dealt  v/ith  precistly  as  wc  dealt  v/ith  the  buffalo  —  and  not 
a  set  of  theorems  in  ethics  or  economics  which  can  be  rubbed 
out  with  an  eraser,,." 


"Probable  Social  Effects  of  Purchasing  Submarginal  Land  in  the 
Great  Plains".   Paul  H.  Landis.   JOURHAL  OF  P'ARlvI  ECONOMICS. 
XVII  (3)  513.   August  1935. 

Mr,  Landis  has  considered  the  federal  Ituid  purchase 
program  as  it  vrill  affect  the  Greo-t  Plains  region,  and  says  the 
necessity  for  such  purchase  can  be  traced  to  our  past  national 
economy  v/hich  failed  to  cvauate  natural  resources  in  terms  of 
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their  potential  value   for  providing  for  the  happiness   and 
prosperity  of  the   individual.      In  the  Groat  Plains    Gcction, 
it   points  more    specifically  ts  the   land   settlcncnt  policy  of 
our  federal   govormnent  v/hich  failed  to  take   into  accoimt  the 
limitations   of  the   land   offered  for  homestead ing.      In  pur- 
chasing  submarginal   land   in  this   area,   the  goverr_mcnt  '/n.11 
repossess    land  which  ivas    largely  turned  over  to  private   rvmcr- 
ship   less  thoji  ^0  years   ago. 

The  problem,  of  caring   for  the   families   removed  is   an 
immediate   one.      Can  those  Virho   leave   on  their  ovm  initiative 
find  greater  opportijuiity  tho.n  they  now  have  in  dr;^/'--land  farming? 
AdjTiinistrativo  problems   in  connection  with  those   rehabilitated 
on  government  projects   are  many,    and  an  educational  program  to 
prepare   settlers  with  new  farming  types  will  be  necessary. 

"The  problem  of  providing  practical   rehabilitation 
projects   in  the  great  plains   is   a  large   one",   Mr,    Landis   admits, 
"The  program  has  been  planned  as   a   state   activity  ivith  no  pro- 
visions  for  the   interetate  movement   of  peoples  by  the  govern- 
ment.     If  this  policy  is   adhered  to,    resettlement  areas  which 
are  oapo.blc   of   satisfactorily  providing   for  a  greater  population 
than  they  nov/  have  must  be   found  within  each   respective   state. 
Perhaps  this   can  be  done,   but   it  will  require   extensive  prelim- 
inary research  in  soils,,  irrigation  possibilities,    in  under- 
standing the   industries  vrhich  can  be  profitably  established  in 
the   region  for   supplemental   employment,    and  in  the  best   form  of 
social   organization  for  a  resettled  rural  people,     A  proper 
background  assumes  then,    extensive   research,    and  probably  re- 
quires  a  preliminary  period   of   careful  experimentation  in  re- 
settlement," 


"Intensity  nf  Land  Use  and  the   Resettlement  Problem  in 

Missouri",      C,H,   Hammar  and  James  H,   Muntzcl,      JOURNAL 
OF  FARlvI  ECONOMICS.      XVII    (5)   14.09.      August    1955. 

The  presum.ption  persistently  underlying  the   reference 
to   "resettlement",   the   authors   indicate,   has  been  that    in  a 
controlled  economy  wc   shall  be  able  to   do  a  better  job   of  set- 
tling people   on  the   land  than  has  been  possible  under  a 
laissez-faire,    capitalistic   system,      "A  challenge  to  the   valid- 
ity of   com.pctitivo   economics   is   involved  in  resettlement  pro- 
posals,     I'len,    in  the   frture,    arc   apparently  not  to  be   regarded 
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as  able  v;ithout  govt.  rxir.icntal  direction  to  settle  the  land 
they  shall  opcro.tc  for  fanning.   The  quostion  arises,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  the  g o'Tc rni-iont  can  do  a  better  job*   In  a 
study  di-rectcd  toward  the  answer  to  this  question  there  are 
apparently  tvro  phases." 


dices  or  ric.isuros  of  tlic  relationship  of  population-  to  surfo.cc 
land  resources,  .The  seco^id  seeks  means  of  improving  those  re- 
lationships in  the  interests  of  greater  production  and  higher 
standards  of  living  in  all  areas.  This  article  is  corifincd  to 
the  first  phase,  to  the  single  State  of  Missouri,  and  some 
interesting  conclusions  have  been  draVvTi  concerning  revision  of 
the  Eettlc-T-icnt  pattern  there: 

1.  '-Vc  probably  do  not  need  additional  production  of 
agriculturo.l  products  vdiich  resettlement  mnght  entail, 

2,  Farms  on  superior  lands  arc  probably  already  too 
small,  and  to  divide  them  into  smaller  size  would  force  inliab- 
itants  to  a  lov/cr  livirig  standard, 

5.   Occupants  :".ov;  m.ay  be  producing  a,  maximum  per  cap- 
ita surplus  luider  preccnt  prcducticn  methods. 

lu   In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  people  and 
getting  thei.i  accepted  in  a  ncv/  comxiunity,  many  have  come  to 
poor  land  through  choice,  and  the  farming  there  has  suited  their 
training  and  capacity;  on  better  land,  they  might  m.akc  a  poor 
achievement  record, 

5.   Many  resources  in  IvIipsoTiri  associated  with  poor 
land  arc  m.ore  ^.rorthy  of  intensive  development  than  better  ag- 
ricultural land  -  i.e.,  recreational  and  m-incral  development  in 
the  Ozarks,  etc. 

Thus  the  broad  conclusion  that  those  on  "marginal' 
agricultural  land  should  be  resettled  in  better  areats  may  be 
q^xestioncd  in  iiissoxiri,  at  least. 
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"Land  Scttlcuent:      I.     Hov:  ilcnv  lien  Ccn  v.-c  Settle?"     L.F,   Es- 
tcrbrook.      KS/f  STATESILM^  M.D  MTION.      UC  (227). 
Ji;nc  29,    1935. 

In  hio   oriticisn  of  English   land-scttlcr.cnt    schencs, 
Mr,   Estcrbrook  ccnsidors  the   question  of  the  advantages   and  dis- 
advantages  of  .increased  production  v/hich  vrould   inL;vitably 
result.     He   says,  • 

"l-'jid    settlcnent    is    in  the   air.      Groups    of   U-icnploycd, 
forty  or  so  at   a  tine,    arc   already  being   settled,   and  this   is 
expected  to  be  a  prel-adc  to  r:,ore  grandiose    scncncs  that  vary  fron 
500,000   do-v-vai  to  about   13,000   in  their  estlrj-.tcc- of  the  nev/  set- 
tlors trhoR  wo  iiiay   cvc3itually   establish.  '  • 

"So  r.iany  v/ild  statements  are  uadc  by  the  r.icre  porf orvid 
cxnononts   cf  national"  self-sufficiency   on  the   one  hand  and  the 
Ecntinentalists  en  '•t'le  'O^Asr  that  a  brief   survey  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of   sor.e  thousands   of  noxf  sna.ll  farr;.ers  v/ill  not  be 
ajniss."     Assuming  that' a   suallholder  is  to  laake 'the   equivalent 
of  a  decer.t  wage  frora  his   land  and  is   not  to  ckc   out   a  riiscrablc 
existence  v.dth  a  pig,    a  handful!   of  hens   and  a   little  vegetable 
grov.'ing,    pluG   <a   feVr  odd  jobs    round  the   village  VJ-hich  nay  co:r.o  his 
way,    it  nay  safely.be  assuned  that  his  holding  nust  turn  out   food 
to  the  gross  value   of  at   least  700  povaids   a  year.      This   irxicdiatcl; 
rules   out  500,000   settlers,    or  aiiArthing   like  it,    for  thuir  ncces- 
sar\'  output  v/ould  equal   our  total   inportsof  ever;/  kind  of  trop- 
ical' or' non-tropical  food,    drirJc,    and  tobacco.      In  addition,  ■ 
hov/evor,    there    is    only  a   lii.:ited   selection  of  f o  ^d  products 
Vfhich  the   snallhelder  can  profitably  grov:. 

The   other  side   of  the   qxjestion  is   likewise  presented. 
The  author  urges  that   "it  raust  also  be   reiaerJoored  that  the  ne\T 
producers  vrc  think  of  settling   ov.  the   land  are   consuners   also, 
and  those   of  ther.!  \'/ho  are  t:.ken  off  the   list    of  the  xmcnploycd 
v/ill   consuue  i.iore  food  than  fon.ierly."      Their   standard  of  Hiring, 
so   far  as   food  is   concerned,    -.'/ill  h?^ve   risen,    and   so  they  vrill 
have  added  to  the  total   svii  cf  the  vj-orld' s  prosperity  vrliich,    in 
the   (jivl,    is   the   ciily  satisfactory  vray  of  increc.sing   consui.iption. 
The   expansion  of  outp\it   on   existing   fams  v,lll  also   create  the 
need  for  r.jrc   farra  workers   on  thcr.,   and  they  too  -will  becorac 
greater  cens'j:ners  than  if  thoy  v.xrc   living   on  parish   relief, 
vdth  a  frw  odd  jobs,    as    so  ;.'.any  tln-)usanQs   of  thca  arc  doing 
today.      These   factors  r.ust  be  taker,   into   considcreti<'n,   but 


at  the   very  boct  they   could  probably  do  no  nore  than  double 
the   rough  cEtinatc   of  36,000,     As   a  final  cstinato,    therefore, 
that   errs   perhaps   on  the   optinistic    side,   there  raay  be   roon 
for  70^000  neViT   snc.llholders,    in  addition  to  those  i/ho  v.ould 
find  cnployr.icnt   on  existing   farns   and  holdings  Vv-herc  the   out- 
put v/ould  be   increased.      If  ono   existing  holding   in  every 
10  took  on  a   fresh  nan,    35^000  nore  fam  laborers  vrauld  find 
jobs. 


"The  Arguments   for  Land   Settlci.iont",      L.F.   Estcrbrook. 

imV'l  STATESMAN  Al^D  IIATIOiL    X   {2J>k) .   August    1?,    1933. 

Mr,   Estorbrook  hero   continues  his  previous   discuss- 
ion of  land   scttlcnont,    and  asks,    "V/hy  is  there    sucli  a  thing?" 
for  \:c   do  not,    even  in  nore  hopeful  tines,    sot   up   c-:lo;:ies   of 
cotton  spinners   or  nctal  v/orkf.rs,    nor  has   any  one   ever  thought 
of   lending  nonc^^  to  iinenployed  j.iiners    or  boot-nakers   to    set   up 
their  avni  plant   for  producing   coal   or  naknig  boots.      Part    of 
the  rijisvfor   is  that   farming   is    still  an  individualist's  jo"*^, 
and  the   detailed  care  vmich  a   snail  no.n  can  give  to  his   liold- 
ing  has   enabled  hin  hitherto  to   compote  v/ith  the   larger. 
Agriculture   is   alraost  the    last    rcnaining   industry  in  v.hich  a 
nan  can  v.'ork  in  a  very   snail  "vo.y  and  keep  hinself,    particulo.rly 
since  he   vvill   produce    so  nany  of  the   princ  noccosities   for  hin- 
self. 

As   for  other  reasons   for  scttlonent   —   a  healthy 
rural  population  and  defense   ii::  tine   of  v/ar  —   he  dis:.iisscs 
by   saying,    *',,  .both, .  .nay  be    rogp.rdcd   as    sentinental   delu- 
sions,   of  no  nore  value  than  the   strange   idea  that  yokels  nakc 
the  best  policenen  or   caiinon  fodder,    and  that  their  breeding 
should,   therefore,    be   encouraged.*' 

'.7c  arc    likely  to  get   into  a  nuddle,   he  thinks,    if  we 
nix  up   a  general  policy  of  cnlo.rging  and  naintainin.g  a   nna.ll 
holding    systcn  -v.-ith  the   rescue  vrovlc  of  settling  tmcnploycd  on 
the   IcXid,    for  the   settling   of  the   luicnploycd  is   in  the  natvirc 
of  a  relief  v-'ork,    and  laost   of  then  •^.^^uld  arrco  that  the  nost 
neagre   living  that   tiic   land  provides   is  bctt..r  than  idleness 
and  the   dole.      But   for  a  general  policy,   \.'c  nxist  be   sure  that 
it  T;ill  proid-dc  a  i.orthy  living,    better  than  \.^age-earning   on 
an  average   fam,      "One   or  t\.-o   false   steps   in  land   settlenent 
could  veiy  easily  nake   our  last   state  '.Torso  than  our  first, 
v/ith   a   lovrcred   sto.ndard   of   living   for  over^^one  v/ho    lives   by 
the   soil,    and  for  nany,    a  vrorse  wage  than  the  present   fam 
laborer' s," 
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"state  Plai-j-dng   in  Relation  to  ITciticnal  Goals".     Harold  Mer- 
rill.     PL/u'I  AGE.    1   (6)    Jure    1935. 

The  grovrth  of  State  plcjining   agencies  under  the 
inpctus  gi\^en  thon  hy  the  National   ReGourccs  Board   is   do- 
scribed  by  Mr,   Merrill,      The   gr^v^-fch  of  State  and   regional 
planning   acti^/'ities,   however,    according  to  the   author,   r.au?t 
ultir.ately  rest   on  local   irtercst,    local   initiative,    and 
local   responsibility,      Vv^iilc   a  nev/  ir.:pctus  nay  be  provided 
by  direct  financial  and  pcrsorjiol  assistance  fron  the  fed- 
eral goverrxient  through  varioi;s   sources   of  cooperr.tion,   the 
advising  .ajid  gui.di-ng   of  local  planning   effort   is  both  the 
'proper  function,    and  the   responsibility  of  the   State  plan- 
ning boards,   and  their  underlying   civic   organizations. 


MIIIEESOTA  COKTSI.RVATIOlHSr  '     To.   23,    Scptcnbor   1935. 

This    issue  contains   several   shorij  articles   do»\ling 
iTit?i  vari'->us   aspects   of  the   land  problcn, 

"Mipjiosota's  Land  Use  Problcns",    by  R.I.    rrov--cll, 
describes  the  ^rcblens   of  the   ll).  norther:i  fcinnescta  cut-over 
counties  Tfhich,   tho  author   saysj^    "developed  at   a  tir.ic  v.hon 
nost   cvcnrone  anticipated  the  nation  './as   destined  to  have  a 
dense  i">opulation  sii.iilar  tc^  that   of  r.iany  foreign  countries", 
and  it  \7as  believed  that    "j)ractically  ■cvor>'-  acre;   of   Irjid 
vrould  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  food  crops,    a:ad  the 
population  vrould  eventually  bo  pressing  upon  the  food  sup- 
ply**.     Quito  n&turally,    our  no.tional  policy  v/as  to   rid  "the 
ifc.nd  of  trees,   naking   it    ready  for  the  plov.-.      Govorr-ncntal 
agenoi:  s   assisted  in  colonization  of  i.iany  ar)?as   fron  v.'hich 
in  turn  other  govemnent  agencies  nov;  find   it   desirable  to 
rci.iovo  the    settlers. 

In  "Sone  Practical  Aspects   of  Conservation", 
E.V,  Willard  calls   attention  to\.ho   fact  that   the  tir/.o  has 
coinc  to   stop  licrel^;"  trying  to  arouse   ex.  indifferent  piit)lic 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  cjnscrving  our  resources,   raid 
rather  to  turn  toward  i^utting   into  r.otion  practicable 
rir.chinury  which  v.-ill   sho'.T  actual,    visible   results.      In  other 
v/ords,    the  pronoti one  1   sto.go   of  c-.'nscrvation  needs  ha.s 
advojiced  to  a  point  where  constructive  acoonplislii.icnts   arc 
oxpoctod. 
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"Fire   Protection   on  Rccro'ti'^iir.l  o.rA  Forest   Lands" 
L)y  Grovcr  Conzct   explains  the  v/ork  v;hich   is  heing   done   in 
Mimics  etc.  to  prcTent  forest   fires,    since,   the   author  explains, 
"the.  go-:.l   of  the   forostry' forces   of  Kirmesotc.  he  s  been  to  inaJcc 
forest  proporties   an  insurable    rislc  at   a   rcasfnatle    rate." 


JOURNAL  OF   LMD  AKD  FUBLIC   UTILITY  ECOllOMICS.    XI    (j)   August    1955. 

The  Land  Resources  Dcpartnent   of  tiic  August   issue 
(edited  by  G.S,   V^chnTein)    cuntaijis   three  ai'bicles:      "iiichigan 
Enacts   a  Rural   Zoning  Lrcvv"   by  P. A,   Herbert,    Professor  of 
Forestry,    Michigan  State   College ;    "A  Farms  Area  Map   of  Vfiscon- 
sin"' by  Loyal  Dy.rand,    Jr.,   Assistant  Professor   of  Geography, 
University   of  V.'isconsinj    and   "The   Indiana  County  Plarining  Lavj-", 
by'  Laivrence  V,    Sheridan,    Coiasu.lt ant,    Indiana  State  Pla:Tni?'ig 
Board. 

In  concluding  his   explanation  of  the  Michigan  zoning 
lair,  vrhich  i.iakes   it  p^ossiblb  to-  restrict   o.nd  dctemine  the   areas 
v/ithin  v.'hich  given  fom'tS   of  land  use  i^ould  be  prohibited  or 
encouraged.    Professor  Herbert   says,    "It   is  hoped  that  this    sto.to 
o.ct  vrill   facilitate  tiic  v/ithdrax''al   of  marginal  areas,  fron 
agricultural  production  under  the  A-i--*  in  addition  to  the  usual 
benefits   accruing  to   zoning   legislation,    such  as   lovrer  govern- 
nental   costs,   no  re   effective  govcrrcncntal   service,    protection  of 
rural   investncnts,    elinination  of  the   exploitation  of  ignorant 
land  users,    concentration  of  rural   settlement,    a.ll   iiiiproving 
the   social   aiad   econor.iic   sto.tus   of  the   conmionity, " 

The  need  for  adeqviate   land  utilization  maps   of  States 
or   regions    in  studies    of  land  economists,    planners,    and  geo- 
'graphers   is  described  by  Professor  Durand,   v;^ho  explains  the 
reasons   for  and  the  method  used  in  preparing   a  detailed  map 
of  Vj'isconsin  so  that    regional  comparisons  may  be  easily  made, 

Mr,    Sheridan  discusses  the   recent   Indiana  County 
Planning  Act   (Senate  Bill   2b5  -   1935)*   which   is   an  enabling 
act   only,    empovrering  the   county  co:::missions  to   appoint   a 
county  piamiing   cormission  "ivhich  could   collect   data   concerning 
county  resources,   make   rccorimcndaticns   as  to  their  conserva- 
tion,   utilization  and  development,    and  make  and  adopt   a  master 
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plan  for  th$  physical  and  economic  development  r£   the  county. 
This  plan  may  include  "a  land  utilization  program,  including 
the  general  classification  and  allocatioy_  of  the  land  within 
the  county  amongst  mineral,  agricultural,  soil  consei-vation, 
water  conservation,  forestry,  recreational,  industrial, 
ur'feanizati'^n,  housing  and  other  uses  and  purposes," 

As  to  rural  zoning,  the  law  provides  that  "the 
Commission  may,  for  the  benefit  and  Vvrelfare  of  the  rural  and 
suburban  areas  of  the  county,  prepare  sand  submit  to  the  board 
,.of  county :  comrniss  loners  drafts  of  ordinances  for  tlie  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  master  plan,  or  of  any  parb  thereof, 
including  zoning  or  land  use-  regulc.tiors,  ...  and  the  Hoard 
of  County  Comridss loners  is  hereby  autlic^rized  and  empowered  to 
adopt  sucli  ordinq.nces, " 


"Local  Rural  Social  Planning",   Bruco  L.  Melvin,   RU.RAL 
Mti^RICA.   XIII  (9)  5.   December  1955. 

Considering  realm.s  of  pLiiming,  local  goals  in  rural 
planning,  Tirhere  to  plan,  and  who  to  rjlan,  Mr.  i.iclvin  says, 
".. .farmers, .villagers,  part-time  faimers  and  urbanites  are 
now  facing  new  techniques  in  our  r'ural  civilization;  their 
special  interests  and  needs  canr.ot  be  left  alone  to  the  ex- 
perts where  even  the  best  services  from^  the  experts  are  to  oe 
obtained,  which  of  course,  is  r-  qu.isitc  in  the  fields  mentioned, 
However,  in  these  fields,  the  coir^rion  man  can  secure  the  facts, 
pass  judgment  on  them,  and  formulate;  a  comjnon  policy  on   this 
basis  throiign  democratic  planning  with  his  fellows.   Therefore, 
the  persons  to  plan  arc  the  pcrconc  who  have  problcm.s  to 
solve." 


Bulletins 

"Survey   of  Land  and  V/'atcr  Resources    of  the   United   States". 
Hearings  before   a  Special.   Ccminitteu   on  Survey  of 
Land   and   'Tatar  Policies    O'f  the   United   States. 
U.S.    Senate   -   7ljth  Congress,    2nd   session  (pursuant 
to  S.Res.    56).      AugTAst   21,    1935.      P^^^t    1. 

Statement   of  R.G,   Tugwoll,.,   Administrator,    Resettle- 
ment Administration,    before   spcciaMl  committee   on  Survey   of 
Land  and  Vvatcr  Policies  projects. 
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"Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  the  United  States",   Edith  Elmer 
l/Vood«  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  Kousir^g  DiYision,   Housing  Division  Bulletin 
I;o.  1,   1935. 

It  vra.s  hoped  that  private  capital  could  be  enlisted 
in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  these  lanable, 
by  themselves,  to  accomplish  this  end.   It  v/as  found,  hov/ever, 
that  the  incentive  for  private  endeavor  along  those  lines  could 
never  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ends  in  vicvj-.   The  gov- 
ernment itself  has  now  embarked  on  the  ci:--rapaign  of  actual  con- 
stru.ction  not  v/ith  the  idea  of  supplying  the  entire  need  for 
such  housing  throughout  the  countr^/-,  but  rather  of  so  scat- 
tering such  projects  among  the  States  and  the  more  importo.nt 
cities  that  they  will  serve  as  oiitstanding  examples  of  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  the  better  housing  of  their  citizens; 
this  y/ith  the  expectation  that  such  examples  v.'ill  stir  up  the 
various  cities  to  continue  the  building  progimas  in  their  ovra 
comiTiunities  eitlier  by  municipal  housing  projects,  philanthropic 
or  limited-dividend  endeavors. 

This  bulletin  presents  the  case  of  th»ose  forced  to 
live  in  sl\.-ms  or  blighted  areas,  and  demonstraor-s  that  it  is 
possible  o.nd  economical  to  banish  these  \in-American  conditions 
by  eliminating  the  slviras;  to  build  low-cost,  lov/«rent  housing; 
to  relieve  unemployment;  to  better  the  living  conditions  of 
our  people. 

The  success  of  a  number  of  such  undertakings  in 
Europe  is  described,   V/ell  illustrated.   Ivlaps  and  tables. 


"References  on  the  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History-",   E^i',  Ed-7ards,   U.S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bibliographical  Contribution  25» 
October  1955» 

The  influence  of  the  historical  interpretation  known 
as  the  frontier  hypothesis  on  discussions  of  present  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  historians  have  in 
recent  years  been  reexamining  its  tenets  and  ramifications  have 
led  to  the  preparation  of  this  compilation  on  the  significance 
of  the  frontier  in  iim.criosji  histor;/.   It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
prove  a  useful  tool  in  furthering  real  comprehension  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
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This  bibliography  consists  of  rirticlos  and  borlcs  v;hich 
give  att«»ntion  to  the  significance  of  the  ^frontier.   It  is  not  a 
biblio[;raphy  of  the  histoiy  of  the  frontier  as  a  process;  it 
does  not  specifically  cite  as  indiridual  erititics  all  of  the 
EC-called  precursors  of  Professor  Turner  that  have  come  to  the 
compiler's  attention;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
only  the  main  manifestations  of  the  frontier  interpretation  in 
popular  discussion  and  v.-riting,   (Author's  note) 


"Selected  References  on  the  History  of  Agriculture  in  the 

United  States",   E,E,  Edv.'ards,   U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bibliographical  Contribution  26* 
November  1935 • 

This  list  of  selected  references  is  prepared  primarily 
for  those  ivho  need  cit8.tions  of  articles  and  books  v/hich.  afford 
convenient  summaries  of  the, main  facts  concerning  the  history 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  or  of  some  ^-ajor  period 
of  this-  subject.   In  order  to  facilitate  access  to  sum:r;arics 
of  the  subject,  a  fev;  citations  of  economic  histories  have  been 
include d,  .  . 


"A  List  ©f  j-'ijucrican  Economic  Histories",  E,E,  Edv/ards,  . 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bibliographical 
Contribution  27 •   Uovember  1955 • 

This  list  of  references  supplements  Bibli'^graphical 
contribution  26,  listed  above. 


"Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States  -  1925-35",  A  Beginning 
of  a  Bibliography,   Agricultural  Econom.ics  Biblio- 
graphy 59*   Louise  Bercav;-  and  Helen  Hor^efrimd, 
IC  o  vemb  c  r  19  35  • 

This  bibliography,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  is  not 
a  complete  bibliogre.phy  on   the  subject  of  farm  tenancy,  out  is 
an  attempt  to  supply  the  many  requests  received  for  references 
to  recent  material  on  this  subject.   It  lists  references  to 
books,  pam.phlets,  and  periodical  articles  on  fai-m  ten>.uicy,  and 
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Icasos,   published  durinr^  the  years    1925-55   inclur. i7e.      It 
contains  nin-uerour::    refererxces  to  pub  1  locations   on  the   Southern 
sharecropper   controverGy,    and   supersedes  the  typcv/ritcen 
lists   issued  by  this   library  on  that    subject. 


Books 


DYlTAiaCS  OF  POPULM'IOK:   Social  and  Biological  Significo.nce 
of  Changing  Birth  Rates  in  the  United  States. 
Frank  Lorimer  and  Frederick  Osborn.   (Macmillan 
Company,  Nev/  York.  I93I1-) 

In  tlie  judgment  of  the  v/riters,  the  most  serious 
economic  aspect  of  present  popul^..tion  trends  in  the  United 
States  is  the  accumulation  of  surplus  population  in  agricul- 
tural areas  with  limited  natvu'al  resources.   This  tends  to 
create  a  serious  imbalance  in  our  vfliole  eGonom.ic  structure. 
It  also  tends  to  prevent  a  rise  in  levels  of  living,  includ- 
ing levels  of  edtication  and  health,  in  areas  vAere  the  lowest 
general  levels  of  living  are  nov;  foxmd.   It  is  easy  to  dis- 
miss this  probleia  by  sabring  "chat  this  surplus  farm  population, 
acGijmiulating  at  present  at  the  rate  of  200,000  persons  or  m.ore 
each  year,  can  sii:iply  move  out.   But  the  difficulties  and 
ur.certaintics  of  transfer  to  nev.-  localities,  and  the  handicaps 
experienced  by  novvcomers  entering  city  life  from  rural  local- 
ities tend  to  check  this  movcm-cnt,  even  in  normal  times.   This 
check  becomes  a  prohibitive  barrier  in  periodspf  economic 
crisis  and  cxi:ensivc  industrial  imemploymcnt , 

Popu.lation  trends  of  -Aiaoric-an  groups;  me  surable 
characteristics  of  American  groups;  influence  of  differential 
reproduction  on  the  characteristics  of  the  American  people; 
the  cause  and  control  of  population  trends;  appendix. 


FLAIIhlHG  PROBLEMS  OF  CITY,  RSGIOIT,  STATE,  AHD  ImTIOK.   National 
Conference  on  City  Planning.   Held  at  Ct.  Louis, 
Missouri,  October  1934»   (^■'''m.  F,  Fell  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, publis'ners,  ) 

Papers  on  plajuiing  probleias  presented  at  the  26th 
national  conference  on  city  planning  held  jointly  Vvmth  the 
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American  Ciyic  k^sociitioiif   Ixdvo  1)0611  .otilleoted  iii  book  iform, 
and  divided  as   follov.rs: 


:he  Cit^ 


Politics  and  Planning  -  "''V.B^'  Harris  on 
A  City  Wox-lfs.,  at' Planning  f-  G.A.,  D/kstra 
The"  Eoorouii©  Value  of  a  City  Plan  -  H.P»  Chandler 
The  Relation  Betv/een  Local,  State  and  Natior^l 
Plaruiing  Agencies  -  C,E.  Merriam  ■ 


The  Region 


Large  Scale  i'-egional  Sevelopnent  -  E»S,  Draper 
Metropolitan  Planning  for  St,  Louis  and  Environs 

Ear  land  BartholoF.e^T 
MirVAruGrican  Regional  Planning  -  Jacob  Crane 


State  and  Hat ion 


Land  Use 


National  Planning  Progress  -  Charles  'T.  Eliot,  2nd 
Report  on  a  Hational  Land-Use  Progx-ara  -  L,C,  Gray 
The  Vvater  Resources  of  the  United  States  -  iI,L,  Cooke 
Opportunities  in  Forest  Land-Use  Planning  -  F,A,  Silccx 
Recreation  Areas  -  G.I.I.  'Jright 
Organization  and  Personnel  of  State  Planning 

Boards  -  Lavrrence  V,  Sheridan 
Briefs  from,  the  Progress  of  State  Planning  Boards 
National  Planning  and  the  Aitierican  Civic  Association  •• 

Frederic  A,  Delano 


Tovrard  a  Unified  Land  Policy  -  Henry  A,  IVallace 
New  Methods  of  Land  Control  -  F.D,  Farrell 
Coordirjiting  Local  La:id  Plar^iing  '.vith  State  and 
Federal  Programs  -  Noble  Clark 
Rural  Land  Use  Planning  -  L.R,  Schoemann 
Practical  Considerations  in  Enacting  Rural  Zoning 
Ordinances  in  Ysfisconsin  -  v's^.A,  Ror/lands 
Land  Use  Planixing  in  California  Coxonties  - 

L.  Deming  Tilt on 
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'Distribution  of  Populstion  and  Industry 

The  Control  of  Population  Hedistribution  -  Carter 

Goodrich 
Advantages  and  Limitations  of  Decentralization  - 

M.L.  Wilson 
Thirty  Years  of  Conservation  and  Planning  - 

J.  Horace  McParland 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference 

Organization  of  the  27th  Conference 


AIvIERICAl^I  PL.y:^TlJIMG  I^^D   CIVIC  ANi^AL   1935.   Harlean  James,  editor. 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  Union  Trust 
Building,  VJashington,  D.C.  , 

This  is  a  record  of  recent  civic  advance,  including 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  on  city,  regional,  State  and 
national  planning,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  May  20-22,  1935,  and 
addresses  selected  from  the  national  conference  on  State  parks, 
held  at  Skyline,  Virginia,  June  18-21,  1935. 
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